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also the therapeutic uses of lumbar puncture and its contraindications. 

6. Tent Treatment. —Tent life applied to the tuberculous having proved 
so satisfactory at the Manhattan State Hospital it was determined to try 
it during the milder months of the year in some additional classes, notably 
for the feeble and helpless, and for certain convalescents. The greatest 
benefit was found to accrue to a class of convalescents observed in every 
hospital; namely, those who are seen to be returning to normal condition, 
but in whom entire recovery is delayed, their physical conditions often re¬ 
maining unsatisfactory, and it is proposed to apply tent life to this class in 
future. The feeble and helpless also do well in tents. The authors give 
also some additional facts with regard to the tent treatment of the tuber¬ 
culous, with description of the arrangement of tent statistics as to gain 
in weight, etc. Even during the severe winter of 1904-05 it was found 
possible to keep the tents comfortable by the use of stoves. In fact the 
tuberculous patients made greater gains in physical condition in winter than 
in summer. Allen (Trenton). 

Psychiatrisch-Neurologische Wochenschrift 

(July .15, I90S-) 

1. Improvement Following Transfer. Franz Riklin. (Continued.) 

(July 22, 1905.) 

r. Improvement Following Transfer. Franz Riklin. (Continued.) 

2. Cervantes. Bela Revesz. 

3. Neuronal. Bresler. (Continued.) 

2. Cervantes. —Cervantes’ novel, Don Quixote, is an example of sugges¬ 
tive influence upon a national literature. Tim literature of Spain up to 
1605, when it appeared, was in a state of stagnation, but almost immediately 
after its publication numerous works of fiction appeared dealing more or 
less with similar themes. 

(July 29, 1905.) 

1. Neuronal. Bresler. (Concluded.) 

2. Improvement Following Transfer. Franz Ricklin. (Concluded.) 

1. Neuronal. —From observations made in the use of this drug the author 
concludes that given in good s.zed doses under conditions favorable for sleep 
it is useful hypnotic, especially as it has recently been shown that it is free 
from cumulative effects. 

2. Improvement Following Transfer. —The studies recorded in this article 
were made in connection with the opening of four pavilions at the institu¬ 
tion at Rheinau for the accommodation of 220 patients of the chronic classes. 
Of eighty-five cases specially observed over one-half showed improvement of 
varying duration. Proper employment was thought to be an important 
factor in this improvement. A certain few cases, however, do not follow 
the rule, but after a period of improvement developed an acute attack, fol¬ 
lowed by marked deterioration. 

(August 5, 1905.) 

1. The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Private Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
at Gorlitz (with plan). Dr. S. Kahlbaum. 

1. Fiftieth Anniversery of Hospital at Gorlitz. —Merely a short article 
descriptive of the hospital, with, a ground plan showing location of the 
different buildings, etc. 

(August 12, 1905.) 

1. The Effects of Griserin. Spernberger. 

2. A Course of Medical Psychology With Relation to the Treatment and 

Education of the Congenitally Weakminded for Physicians and 
Pedagogues. Sommer. 

1. Effects of Griserin. —The author used this drug in the treatment of 
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eleven cases of tuberculosis. As a result of his work he concludes it is not 
altogether harmless. He cannot recommend it, as several of the cases ap¬ 
peared to be made worse by its administration. 

2. Treatment of Weakminded .—A plea for the training of physicians and 
teachers who have to do with the weakminded in medical psychology in 
relation to. the psychopathology of children. 

W. A. White (Washington). 

Journal de Psychologie, Normale et Pathologique. 

(Vol. 2, 1905. No. 3. May-June, 1905.) 

1. An Essay Upon Colored Audition and Its Esthetic Value. Rossigneux. 

2. The Illusion Commonly Known As “False Recognition.” Dromard and 

Albes. 

3. The Hypochondriacal Mental Preoccupation of Syphilitics in Regard to 

General Paresis. Roy. 

4. Changeable Sexual Obsessions. Ch. Fere. 

1. Colored Audition .—This is an entertaining essay, with numerous il¬ 
lustrations from the poets, upon the esthetic value and the psychological 
reasonableness of the application of terms and ideas that primarily belong 

'to the sense of color to that of hearing. 

2. False Recognition .—One of the authors of this long and exhaustive 
study of the psychology of this condition was himself the victim of it, and 
gives in detail an interesting statement of its autoanalysis. The study is 
historical, critical and suggestive, and therefore too long to be abstracted in 
full. In his self-analysis the writer states that this peculiar mental aberra¬ 
tion would come on most unexpectedly when he was in the midst of trifling 
occupations and without any apparent cause. Its onset never coincided 
especially with any particular event, or period of overwork, or prolonged 
wakefulness or state of fatigue. On the other hand, it appeared when his 
attention was given simultaneously to some external object and internal 
thought; as for example, when he was listening to a conversation while 
following his own personal ideas. This piecing of the attention, as it were, 
this double thinking was like thinking upon two things at the same time. 
The phenomenon would rise to its climax most rapidly, and would give 
him the impression of a complete cessation of all activity, while at the same 
time it caused him to lose for a moment the idea of an external world. 
There seemed to be a total eclipse of all psychic working from the outside 
view. One would have believed that he was buried in profound thought 
or minute observation. If one abruptly aroused him and asked, “What are 
you thinking of?” he would invariably give this truthful reply, “I am think¬ 
ing of nothing.” When the phenomenon came on gradually, a more rare 
condition, the impression it gave him was not then one of “not living,” but 
of having “lived formerly or elsewhere.” In the beginning his personality 
seemed to isolate itself from the external world and detach itself from, its 
environment. Life seemed to float about him, and all the sensations which 
came to him were indifferently perceived, and upon the same plane like the 
transparencies which an impalpable curtain prevented his touching or com¬ 
ing in contact with. “Gradually I withdrew into myself, so that I could 
behold myself seeing and listen to myself hearing. It seemed to me then 
that I was at the same instant two individuals, one of whom acted auto¬ 
matically, while the other gazed at the actions of the former. The second 
individuality attended every performance of the first just like a disinterested 
spectator. At this same moment there occurs a sort of decline. It seems 
to me that a veil has been rent. I am about coming out of a dream, or 
more correctly, something which. I cannot define, says that my dream is 
indeed a reality. Only this reality is not characterized by any sort of 
novelty. It is a familiar reality, a recognized reality, whose presentation 
seems to me to have been preformed, whose imprint seems to exist within 
me as the imprint of a past acquisition. My present situation appears to me 



